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So they buillt it themselves 

/k DREAM is coming true for members of the Venturers 
• Boys’ Club, at South Ruislip, Middlesex. In a few 
weeks’ time |they will be opening their new clubhouse. 
It is 100 feet long by 60 feet wide, cost £7,000 and was built 
entirely by the boys, with the help of a few parents. 



'.S'' ' 


Some of the happy Venturers working on their clubhouse 


These boys;were determined to 
have a permanent headquarters. 
But they found that the sort of 
thing they planned would cost at 
least £24,000 'if put up by pro¬ 
fessionals. So they decided on a 
big do-it-yourself effort. 

Now it is nearly finished. All 
the materials have been paid for 
as the building grew, from sales of 
waste paper and jumble they 
organised. Already these have 
brought in a total of £5,000, spent 
on 100,000 bricks; over 50 tons of 
cement, timber and other items. 

Now the shell of the brick 
building, and many of the inside 
services, including strip-lighting, 
tiled kitchen and bathrooms, boiler 
room and central heating system, 
are finished, and a huge sign, in 
gold leaf letters a foot high, pro¬ 
claims the boys’ achievement to 
the neighbourhood. ■ * 

Burly Mr. Lionel Blandford, the 
club leader, showed a CN corre¬ 
spondent over the building where 
more than 40 boys and some of 
their parents were hard at work, i 
An ex-RAF pilot instructor, 
who himself drew up the plans for 


the building, he began the club 
nine years ago. It really started 
when he was teaching a nephew to 
play football and found he had 
attracted a crowd of other inter¬ 
ested boys. Now he has a thriving 
and self-supporting club with all 
sorts of activities, 120 members 
and a waiting-list of 300. 

He said, “Boys are begging to 
join and so . we had to have this 
new clubhouse to accommodate 
them. They are warned before 
joining that only those who are 
willing to work hard for their own 
benefit are allowed to stay. Besides 
many other hobbies and sports, we 
have our own boat on the Thames 
and go camping abroad every year. 

“And everything is paid for by 
the boys’ own efforts.-* 


GOOD TURN FOR 
THE OLD FOLK 

Old people, moved into new 
bungalows at Brierley Hill, 
Staffordshire, have had their 
gardens cleared of weeds and 
builder’s rubbish and then dug 
over by local schoolboys. 


Bottle tops for 
a guide dog 

Anne Butterton, a blind typist 
of Rossington, near Doncaster, 
bravely resolved to pay for the 
training of her guide dog instead 
of accepting one for a small sum. 
She set out to raise the necessary 
£250 by collecting silver paper, 
and asked her friends to help. 

Now every scrap of aluminium 
foil in the village is sent to her 
house. Local miners send 500 
bottle tops every day, the four 
village schools make weekly 
collections of various foil wrap¬ 
pings, and church youth clubs are 
busy on the job, too. 

Already over .20 sackfuls of 
silver paper have been collected* 


“No. 10”- 


residence 


During reconstruction work at 
No. 10 Downing Street, London, 
home of the Prime Minister, 
excavations seem to have shown 
that this .site has been a 
“desirable residence ’’ for ' quite 
some time. 

Traces of Roman occupation 
and of a Saxon riverside village 
have been found. And among 
over 1,000 relics of the Tudor 
period, when Cardinal Wolsey 
built his great Whitehall Palace in 
this area, were drinking mugs, 
weapons, pieces of heraldic sculp¬ 
ture and the skull of a hunting 
dog. • 


To have him destroyed seemed the kindest thing 

JANET TRAINS PONY FROM 
“BAG OF BONES” TO 
CHAMPION SHOW-JUMPER 


WRtsgxm 





GREAT PIECE FOR 
THE GRATE 

A lump of coal six feet by three 
feet and weighing one-and-a-half 
tons will form the centre piece of 
the National Coal Board 
exhibition in Stockholm next 
month. 

Its value has been estimated 
at £11. 


Ilis hobby is studying 
skeletons! 

Johnny Morris, a 13-year-old 
American boy who lives at 
South Wootton, near King’s 
Lynn, has an unusual hobby. 
He has great fun studying the 
bones of animals—osteology, 
as it is called. 








Janet and Storm with some 

of the prizes they have won 

together in show-jumping 
competitions. 

The grey pony was just a bag 
of bones—dirty, miserable, and 
looking about 20 years old. 

He was so ill that the kindest 
thing seemed to be to have him 
destroyed. But 14-year-old Janet 
Clare of Ossett, Yorkshire, per¬ 
suaded her father to buy Storm, 
as the pony was called. 

For weeks she nursed and spoon¬ 
fed him. She even took some 
blankets into his stable and slept 
by him when he was particularly 
ill. Gradually the pony recovered, 
and - Janet groomed him, then 
started to school him over small 
jumps. 

Last year she entered him for 
a junior show-jumping event and 
within a few weeks four-year-old 
Storm had won nine cups, a silver 
tankard, and 46 rosettes, as well 
as catching everyone’s eye for his 
looks and grace. 

Now Storm is being trained in 
a children’s gymkhana team which 
will compete for the Prince Philip 
Cup. And- Janet will ride him 
when she takes the British Horse 
Society Test—the first stage in 
her plan to become a riding 
instructress. 

14 Storm is certainly repaying 
Janet for her kindness to him,” 
said her father. “She devoted 
herself to him and almost certainly 
saved his life ” 

Said Janet: “I just couldn't see 
him die. All he wanted was love 
and care ” 


© Fleetway Publications Ltd*, 1962 
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KNOW YOUR NEWS 


fen-pals wanted for readers in . . 





1 # 

• ss 

Here are some news and i 
views from C N readers. Why ■: 
not write to me this week, at \ 
Flectway House, Farringdon St., j 
London, E.C.4 .—The Editor . j 


STRIFE 


THE 


Malta 


Israel 


Dear Sir,—I have enjoyed read¬ 
ing CN for two years. In Malta, 
we have a newspaper belonging to 
the Maltese children. It is called 
Childrens Own. 1 buy the two 

papers weekly. 

I ; wish to have a pen-friend 
from the United Kingdom. My 
hobbies are sports, stamp-collect¬ 
ing, reading. 

Roderick ; Mallia (12), : 146 
Lampuka Street, Pawla, 'Malta, - 

gc. . . ' - ■; * '• " 

Sloiifj Hoi iff 

Dear Sir,—We write to you, 
hoping .that. you. can help us to 
get some pen-pals in your wonder¬ 
ful country. - We- should like to 
introduce ourselves: 

Andrew Lee (15), 69c*Ppkfuliim 
R oad,' 1 st Floor/ Hong 1 Kong—' 
classical music and* reading 7" * 

• Frank Seng (15). of the' same 
address-stamp-collecting, swim¬ 
ming, hit-songs; 

Hanson Young (14), Flat 706, 
North Terrace; 6th Floor, Sai 
Won . Chuen, . Kennedy Town, 
Hong Kong—swimming and 
stamp-collecting. 7 

In search of jBritain 

Dear Sir—We are writing- on 
behalf of Class.J5 to ask;readers 
to send information to this school. 
We are doing a project on the 
Counties of Britain and would 
like information about unusual 
industries and crafts, festivals, and 
so on. “ ' 7. t ■. * . ’ ■ 

J. Mitchell and R. Tamadge/ 
St. Nicholas* C. of. H. Primary* 
School, . Abingdon - on - Thames, 
Berkshire.- 

Thanhs! 

Dear Sir,—I would like you to 
publish a letter on my behalf 
thanking everyone who has so 
kindly sent postcards for the 
spastic girl (3rd March issue). 

I will be answering all those 
who wrote letters; have had 150, 
so they will have to be answered 
a few at a time. 

And also would people be good 
enough not to send any more 
cards, as I have had over 7,000. 

Judith Hopkins, Nottingham. 


Dear Sir,—I teach the English 
language in our school which 
educates children of three Kibbut¬ 
zim—collective settlements near 
Haifa. 

We teach English from the 6th 
grade on. We have in every class 
five - English lessons a week and 
try to convey to our pupils the 
knowledge' of- the language, its 
. grammar and usage. 7 

Not. long ago did our -.tenth-; 
graders decide -. to have an 
; V English : Circle ” which meets 
once a week in the. evening. The; 
children choose every week a new 
. topic - and-speak on it in’English. 

■ Sometimes we read aloud some 
: good selections, listen to English 
• Folk-Songs' on a phonograph, and 
j read parts from your newspaper. 

; The children would gladly^ have 
-pen-pals ill England, and; pur 
;school,- too, would like to .have; 
; “ pen-pals ” schools; if it is possi¬ 
ble. We are interested in records, 
books, pictures, etc. 

B. Porter, Mosad Naaman, 
Doar Nah Ashrat, Israel. 

Far your scrapbook; 

Dear Sir,—I cut out interesting 
articles from the CN. and care¬ 
fully stick them in my scrapbook. 
I find these help me a great deal 
in my school-work. 

: Moira. Mitchell (10), Wakefield, 
[Yorkshire. * 

€ HI and a penny 
change 

Dear Sir.—I have to go up to 
get the Sunday newspaper and I 
had 6d. to spend so I bought 
a Children’s Newspaper and I 
enjoyed reading it so much that 
I am going to get it every 
Wednesday. 

Janice Sargent (11), Wimbledon. 

Fixtures ivanteil 

Dear Sir,—My brother and I 
run a team of under-twelves. 1 
wonder if any readers run a soccer 
team also and would like to play 
us? Anyone in a five-mile radius 
of Bournemouth. 

David Brown (11), Redhill 
Rangers, Moordown, Bournemouth. 


Schools are yetting 
smaller 

Dear Sir—In my school there 
are only 13 pupils; when it first 
started there were only six. 

: Elisabeth Draper, Seathwaite 
.House School, Wimborne, Dorset. 

Dear Sir,—I used to go to a 
kindergarten school which had 12 
’ pupils. . 7 

John Crawshaw (12), Norbury, 
-London, S.W.16. 

Dear Sir,—I am at a school 
which has six pupils. 

Sylvia Naish (8), Garndolben- 
maen, Caernarvonshire. 

Dear Sir,^WhiIe on holiday at 
[Cullipool; Isle of Luing,. near 
Oban,- I learned that the local 
school consisted of five pupils 
whose ages ranged from five to 
15. ( 7'\: - ;• ; \ 

Kenneth Gibson, Kilmarnock. 




Lake Tiberias on the frontier between 
Israel and Syria 


In this picture we see thecom- 
plete attendance at a school 
in Heywood, Lancashire. The 
>• school was built for a new 
housing estate, but was com¬ 
pleted before the houses l 

Dear Sir,—I know a school 
which has only two pupils. It is 
in Glen Douglas. 

Dorothy Dalziel, Colgrain, 

Helensburgh. 7 . . . 

It seems that Robin Kidson's 
school at Bing field (issue dated 
Mth March) cannot claim the 
’**honour *7 of being die smallest 
school . * And for fear that some¬ 
one will inform me of a school 
with no pupils, the matter is how 
closed! Ed. 

Craftsman 3 s harp 

Dear Sir,—Your publication of 
the picture Craftsman’s Harp 
(issue dated 24th March) contains 
a slightly misleading caption. 

A new harp of my own make 
was exhibited at the Brussels Ex¬ 
hibition (1958) and very soon, in 
collaboration with the newly- 
formed Welsh Harp Society Ltd., 
I hope to open a factory in Wales 
for increased production. 

Wilfred Smith, Hampton Hill, 
Middlesex. 

Thank you for your letter , Mr. 
Smith. It is good to know that 
even more music will be coming 
from Welsh harps! Ed. 


OVER 

j JORDAN 

.s' By our Special Correspondent s 

| DIVAL armed forces crouch in trenches by the Sea s 
§= of Galilee where, two thousand years ago, the | 
| brotherhood of man was preached. And the United § 
| Nations faces one more urgent problem as Israeli and § 
| Syrian soldiers are set to clash again. § 

= .Lake Tiberias is • 

= the. name now given 
to the hallowed 
t = waters ‘ of Galilee. 

' H The lake lies on the 
frontier^ between the 
S Jewish state of v Israel, 

= and the Arab state of 
E Syria and there have 
E been air battles over 
E it recently, while , 

E Israeli gunboats have 
E exchanged shots with 
! E Syrian shore batteries. 

• = The immediate 
E trouble is that the 
'= Israelis are about to 
‘E achieve a . great 
= engineering feat: 

= They want to make 
.’E the River Jordan, 
iE which flows through 
= Lake Tiberias, irri- 
E gate more of ‘‘their 
1 arid country. They 
E are willing to share 
: E the benefits with the 

'= Arab states—Syria and Jordan—which are also served by the 
E river. , - 7 . . • ■ 

E . But the Arabs want, to drive the Israelis out of the; Bible land 
= of Palestine, which they claim the Jews stole from them. 

§ Jews have lived in this region for 3,500 years. But it was not 
E until 1948 that their “national home” of Israel was created in 
;E Palestine. Ever since then the Arabs have tried to get them out. 

1 The Jewish Jordan Valley Water Scheme has redoubled their 
= resentment. 

E Under the driving force of Israel’s 
E founder and veteran Prime Minister, 75- 
| year-old Mr. David Ben-Gurion, the 
= Israelis are diverting water from the river 
E to the Negev, the desert which makes up 
E half of Israel’s territory. 

E Tunnels have been cut through moun- 
= tains and canals dug to carry the water 
E to the valley farm settlements on which 
E Israel’s economy so largely depends. 

E Slopes have been levelled and reservoirs 
= built. Pipelines are to. carry the life- . 

E giving, waters far and wide. ; , 

E A fantastic form of retaliation has been 
( E tried by Syria since the scheme was 
E started in" 1951. The dozen or more 
= springs which feed the Jordan are on 
H Syrian and Lebanese land. ‘ 

E Syrian engineers have tried to force the 
E outflow of these springs away from Israel. 

1 But the Jordan has always returned to its 
E own bed. 

E The only other way for the Arabs to stop the Israelis bringing = 
E Jordan water to the Negev next spring is—war. E 

E Israel’s two million-people arc outnumbered 20 to one by her = 
| chief Arab enemies, Egypt, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, and Jordan. | 
E But the scheme is to be defended at all costs. Mr. Ben-Gurion = 
H has now put one of his former generals, Moshe Dayan, in charge. E 
1 General Dayan organised Israel’s 1956 attack on Egypt. Next E 
| to the Prime Minister he is the most important man in Israel. E 
| Syria wants Russia to finance her “war of the waters.” On e 
E the other hand, the Americans are “god-parents” of the Israeli E 
= water scheme. . | 

E With these two rival Great Powers politically interested in the = 
1 situation the dangers of another Arab-Israeli clash are grave 1 
E indeed. ’ ■ . ’ 5 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimniiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiE 



General Moshe Dayan == 
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This week’s hair hint. If you 
have dry hair you should- wash it 
with an egg shampoo, and use a 
good hair tonic once a week, 
rubbed well in. /Eating fish— 
especially herrings—helps with dry 
hair, too. Here’s . a pretty hair 
style which is simple and soft, and 
is good for dry hair,types. : 



How about your nails? Do you 
bite them? . If you do, for good¬ 
ness’ sake i stPp ydurself! Paint 
them with bitter, aloes—and you 
won’t v wan t i to n i bbled . And if 
you’d like a free j sample of an 
ointment which wjll do vvonders 
for your nails, cuticles included, 
write to me andTU send you one! 


Lots of you have written to me 
about your pets, and Susan 
Scholefield, who lives in York¬ 
shire, tells me she has a budgie 
called Billy, a tortoise who’s three 
years old, a dog called Kim, and 
“four lovely, coloured goldfish.” 
Susan’s certainly got / a little 
menagerie, hasn’t she? 

I’ve never actually owned a 
budgerigar myself, but I did have 
a very entertaining cockatoo—with 
beautiful pink and grey plumage. 
He was called “Cocky,” and when 
he died he was thought to be 
about fifty! 

; Did you know that the name 
budgerigar came from Australia, 
where Aborigines called them by 
a word that means “pretty bird ”— 
and sounded like “betcherrygar?” 


• ■ Making cakes, is always exciting; 
you get a real thrill when you take 
one you’ve made yourself out of 
the oven (unless, of course, you’ve 
left it in too long and it’s burned 
to a cinder!) But all cake recipes 
have a tendency to be the same 
“type,” so here’s a recipe for an 
unusual one. It’s called “Pine¬ 
apple Upside-down Cake.” 

> For it you heed—1 tin of sliced 
pineapple, 2 oz. of glace cherries, 
3 oz. of butter or margarine, 2 


small eggs, 3 oz. of castor sugar, 
4 oz. of flour, and a quarter tea¬ 
spoonful of baking powder. 

You grease a .baking tin (7 inches 
square or round) and arrange the 
slices of pineapple in the bottom. 
You put a glac<5 cherry in the 
centre of each slice. Cream the 
fat and sugar, add the well-beaten 
eggs gradually, beating well. Stir 
in the sieved flour and baking 
powder lightly.. Pour over the 
pineapple and bake at F. 375 
degrees, or Regulo 5 for 30-40 
minutes. Turn it upside down (that 
greasing of the tin is important) 
and serve it hot or cold. 


Summer’s not going to be long 
now, so it is not too soon to be 
thinking of a hat to go with your 
new summer dress. 

And the latest hats for teen¬ 
agers and schoolgirls, shown at the 
Millinery Institute in London, are 
very pretty—high brimmed straw 
bretons, with bright, coloured bands 
round them—school colours gone 
mad, in fact! “Kangol” makes 
them for only 18s. lid, each, I’ve 
discovered—see if you can buy 
one in one of the big stores. 


Handle tame rabbits with care 
—they can kick, A Yorkshire- 
rabbit breeder found this out the 
other day when he crouched down 
to get hold of one belonging to a 
friend. It lashed out with its hind 
legs and caught him in his left 
eye—sending him to' hospital for 
treatment. : 


BEWARE WHAT 
.YOU'FIND: 

Two boys of Marnhull, Dorset, 
saw a haversack in a hedge. When 
they picked it up the bottom fell 
out and down dropped what one 
of them recognised—from TV—as 
sticks of gelignite high explosive. 

The boys ran to school, told the 
staff and when Army men from 
Southern Command arrived they 
found the explosive in such danger¬ 
ous condition that they had to 
blow it up in a nearby field. . 

Sensible action by the boys, but 
—a very lucky escape. 


Roundabout 

A letter sent from Bournemouth 
to the village of Alderholt, 20 
miles away, took a roundabout 
route, ' 

It announced that someone was 
coming to tune the piano at the 
school, but the address was not 
clear. First the letter went to 
Aldershot, Hants, then to London 
and next to the Channel Islands, 

By the time it reached the right 
place the piano tuner had come 
and gone—four days before. 


LAND FROM SEA 

About 170 acres of Tetney Out- 
marsh, North Lincolnshire, are 
being reclaimed from the sea, for 
use as farmland, with a bank over 
a mile long. 

It will take three years to get 
the salt out of the soil and leave 
it fit for crops. 



Pupils of an Edinburgh secondary 
school are to have some of their 
arithmetic, history, and geography 
lessons in French instead of 
English. *: 

A British archaeological expedi¬ 
tion to Jerusalem is to explore 
wall structures thought to belong 
to the city of King David’s time. 

Woman in space ? 

An American airwoman, Miss 
Jerrie Cobb, has completed all the 
tests taken by astronauts and 
hopes to be the first woman in 
space. 

Sixth Formers from Cumber* 
land grammar schools recently 
nttended a five-day rocket and 
space-travel course at Keswick. 

The number of schoolchildren 
in Wales who can speak Welsh 
has declined in about the last ten 
years from 21 per cent, to 17.6 per 
cent. - . i 

The ancient yew 

A yew tree believed to have 
been planted in Duffield church¬ 
yard, Derbyshire, after the Battle 
of Cr£cy in 1346 has had to be 
felled because of gale damage. 
The stump is to be preserved. 


Some 15,000 children are 
[ now taking part in the experi¬ 
ment of learning to read by 
| means of the new Augmented 
i Roman Alphabet of 43 letters. 




asks the MILKY BAR KID 

The Badge of tfie Milky Bar Kid earns respect from 
cowhands everyvvhere. When they see it, they know— 
it stands for a fast gun, a trusty rifle, and a well-dressed 
cowhand. So if you’re not a Milky Bar Kid—look out! 
Better get your Milky Bar Kid’s badge pronto; and then 
you can choose |your gear from the Milky Bar Kid 
catalogued 



Like the Milky Bar Kid be tough'and strong 
Eat Milky Bar you can’t go wrong. 

Milky Bar Kids they eat what’s right: 
That’s Milky Bar it’s sweet and white. 






how to be a MILKY BAR KID 

Fill in the coupon in the lower right-hand corner 
and send it, with one 6d Milky Bar wrapper (or 
two 3d ones) to the address on the coupon. In 
return you will be sent your Milky Bar Kid badge, 
and the Milky Bar Kid catalogue which gives 
details of the terrific Milky Bar offers of guns, 
hats and cowboy outfits. 

'wW 





To: MILKY BAR KID, Box No. 462, Dept! 
58/58A Western Road, London, W.5 

/ want to be a Milky Bar Kid\ 

I enclose a 6 d Milky Bar wrapper (or tzvo 3d 
—please send me a badge and a Catalogue. , 


Name . 

(block capitals please) 
Address . 


This offer applies to U. K. only. 


I 

ones) j 

"l 

I 

. I 

I 

. I 

. I 

I 

. I 

I 
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THIS WIDE WORLD 



BE9DI 


HIGH SCHOOLS 

Sir Edmund Hillary has never 
forgotten his friends the Sherpas, 
the hardy mountaineers of Nepal 
who helped him to climb Mount 
Everest nearly nine years ago. He 
intends to return, next year to 
their Himalayan valley 13,000 feet 
above the sea, to build the second 
of two schools for them. The first 
was built during his expedition 
last year, 

Both schools will help to raise 
farming and health standards 
among the Sherpas. 


Archers of Asia 


The Mongolian Republic, 
between China and the Soviet 
Union, is a land of skilful 
archers. Bows, like the one 
seen here, were used by their 
ancestors, the Mongol 
Tartars, who ruled much of 
Asia and Eastern Europe in 
the 13th and I4th centuries. 



NO NEED TO BUY ANOTHER-EVER I 


That's what Gratispool offers you. An 
ultra-rapid British made film FREE if you 
send this advert, and a 6d. stamp (to 
cover postage and packing only). NO 
CATCH. We do it so that you too can 
try this universally popular GRATIS¬ 
POOL SERVICE, Famous for 25 years. 
State clearly size required. 
Sizes 120, 620 and 127 only. 

BRITAIN’S BIGGEST PHOTO FINISHERS 

GRATISPOOL LTD. 

(Dept. C.N.2.), GLASGOW, C.l. 



JUST 
LIKE 
FATHER! 

This 

wonderful 
set 

comprises: 
1 ft. long 
three-piece 
cane rod, 
reel, line, 
float, rod 
rests, hook 
with nylon attachment, 
weights, and single hooks. 
Complete in strong linen bag. 

Send NOW 12/- P.O. to: 

Wm. PENN LTD. (Dept. CW), 

585 High Rd., Finchley, London, N.12 


Quick learner 

French Army examiners were 
suspicious when a farm boy, Jean- 
Baptiste Frenc, who had been 
called up/' passed the standard 
intelligence tests with no trouble 
whatever. They set him harder 
tests; he passed those; too. 

Very puzzled, they sent him to 
the psychologists, who reported 
that Jean-Baptiste Frene was a 
genius. 

So the army arranged for him 
to go to college at Lyons, where 
in six months he has got through 
work that takes the average 
student seven years. And in his 
spare time every day Jean-Baptiste 
studies atomic science at an Army 
HQ!. 


SHARK’S-EYE VIEW 

Australia’s first Oceanarium is 
to be built at Manly, one of- 
Sydney’s best-known beaches, and 
is to be ready by October. 

It will be a huge tank in 
which more than 1,000 fish of 100 
different species, including sharks, 
can be seen by visitors through 
portholes along the sides. 

Feeding-time will be exciting 
because skin-divers will take the 
food into the tank. 


Rz PRICE OFFER/ 

PieFLIGHT LIEUTENANT, 

GenuineNEW, 

WATERPROOFED 

Suck TENT 

SEND 10/-, bal. 

18 ftntly. payts. 

7/3 plus carr, 

Waterproofed 1962 Tents 
of 8 oz. White duck. Gale- 
proof. Brand new, surplus to 
export order. DON’T CONFUSE with Tents 
made from drab material never meant for 
tentage. This is real thing withstands even 
in our climate. Approx. 7 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. X 
6 ft., 3 ft. walls. Cash £5.19.(T, carr. 6/-, 
complete, ready to erect, inch carrying con¬ 
tainer, ‘Willesden* Green 42/- extra. Ridge 
pole 7/6. Flysheet 39/6. Rubberised Ground- 
sheet 19/6. These essentials sent on appro. 
Refund Guaranteed. TENT LIST FREE, 



HK 


REAL WOVEN 

SUPERQUAUTY 

BOYS&YOUTHS 

PYJAMAS 

A staggering reduction! A 
class job—first rate quality 
REAL WOVEN MATERIAL, 
bargain you must not miss! 
Bonette buttons, reinforced 
collars, cuffs, trouser bottoms. 
Attractive fashionable stripes 
—predominant colours: Blue, 
Green, Claret, Maroon and 
Ited. Guaranteed fast colours. 
Smart breast pocket. Will wear 
and wear. Sizes 30 & 32 8/11, 
post 1/7. Sizes: 34 to 40 10/11, 
post 1/7. Three pairs post free. 
Refund If not " *“"*"* 



ENEBACSUPPUlS LTDj 


__amazed. LISTS. 

(Dept. CN/51), 196-200 Coldharbour Lane, 
Louqhboro' June., London, S.E.5. Open Sat. 


Rescue Road to Mbulu 


A man who drove 120 miles 
over almost impassable roads has 
saved the lives of tribesmen in 
hospital at Mbulu, Tanganyika. 

Mr. Arthur Burton, on a survey 
for the Royal East African Auto¬ 
mobile Association, was in Arusha 
when a radio message was re¬ 
ceived from Mbulu appealing for 
certain drugs. Floods had ruined 
the roads, but Mr. Burton offered 
to get through. , 

Over the last 35 miles the road 
had given way to swamp or had 
been blocked by landslide. But 
Mr. Burton edged his little car 
along to deliver his precious 
cargo. 

Latest bulletin: Patients well on 
the way to recovery. 


MAKING AN 
ANIMAL MAP 

With no weapons other than 
pens and notebooks, 12 patrols 
of hunters have been mapping the 
movements of Sweden’s four big 
predatory animals; the bear, the 
wolf, the lynx, and the glutton or 
wolverine—a beast of prey like a 
weasel but about three feet long. 

The hunters have to track the 
hibernating beasts during the 
warm half of the year, but they 
have travelled on skis nearly 3,800 
miles following the others. Their 
animal map is claimed to be the 
first ever made. 


Bird blanket 

Lingering winter held up the 
northward flight of vast flocks of 
migrating birds in the United 
States. 

Finding snow still on the ground, 
some 400,000 geese and at least 
300,000 ducks settled on marshes 
round a lake in Iowa, and found 
food by gleaning neighbouring 
fields where crops had been har¬ 
vested last year. They covered the 
ground like a huge blanket, and 
hundreds of spectators drove out 
from towns to see the strange sight. 
The male birds wore their courting 
plumage and many performed 
acrobatics to attract mates. 

Then , small patrols of ducks 
were seen leaving for the north— 
and returning. At that the geese 
began to get restless-—they are due 
at Baffin Island, 2,000 miles farther 
on, by the beginning of June. 
Whether the scout ducks had told 
them that spring was near, or 
whether they knew it by instinct, 
all the birds soon began taking off 
for their northern nesting grounds. 


OUT OF TOUCH 

A village football team in 
Portugal had to continue its game 
with one man short the other day. 
A player had forgotten it was his 
wedding day, and had to leave 
the field when friends came to 
fetch him to church, where his 
bride wa*s waiting. 


SAILOR FRIENDS 

Five years ago the crew of 
the liner Dominion Monarch 
“adopted” spastic children in a 
hospital at Auckland, New Zea¬ 
land. Later they adopted a school 
fpr spastics at Trowbridge in 
England. 

On each round voyage the crew 
collected between £30 and £50 for 
the children and, when in port, 
invited them to parties on board. 

Now the Dominion Monarch is 
to be broken up, but her example 
has been followed by other ships 
which have adopted hospitals, and 
it is to be hoped that the handi¬ 
capped children of Trowbridge 
and Auckland will find new sailor 
friends. 



300 years in 
the can 

Evidently the Swedes knew 
something about canning as far 
back as 1628. Hermetically sealed 
metal containers made of tin and 
lead alloy have been found among 
the stores of the 334-year-old 
Swedish warship Vasa , which was 
raised from the bottom of Stock¬ 
holm harbour. The “cans” con¬ 
tained rum, still in good condition. 

The old ship herself, enclosed in 
a big glasshouse, now rests on a 
floating pontoon moored to a pier. 
She will be on view to the public 
this spring. Near by is an exhibi¬ 
tion hall showing relics from the 
vessel and^ the personal belongings 
of the officers and crew who 
perished when she capsized on her 
maiden voyage in 1628. 


Memorial 
on a 

mountain 

This is a memorial to 
the great American 
explorer Richard E. 
Byrd. Set on the top 
of Mount Victoria, 
above Wellington, 
capital of New Zea- 
land, the memorial 
contains a bust which 
faces towards 
Antarctica, the re¬ 
gion in which Byrd 
carried out so much 
exploration. 


MEETING UNDER THE ALPS 


Parties of Swiss and Italian 
miners have been drilling and 
blasting their way towards each 
other in a new road under the 
famous St. Bernard Pass in the 
Alps. The final barrier has just 
been blown down. 

, The new four-mile tunnel, to be 


opened next year, will be a great 
boon to motorists travelling 
between Italy and Switzerland. 
The roads across the mountains 
are blocked by snow in the winter, 
and cars have to be taken by 
train at a cost of at least £2 per 
vehicle. 


THE ONE COLOUR HANDY 

PACK FOR 
EVERYONE 



This colourful 
handy sized pack 
contains a generous supply 
of 44 Plasticine ” the world-famous 
modelling materia!, with the colour shown 
through a specially designed cut-out, ensuring easy 
colour recognition. Colours: Red,Yellow, Blue, Dk. Green, 
Turquoise, Brown, Grey, Cerise, Flesh, Black, White and Orange. 


'Plasticine' 


Regd. Trade Mark 

Sole Manufacturers: 

HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE LTD . Bathampton * Bath 
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CROSSING 
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PANDA 


IMIllllltlllllltlllllllllllillllllllllltllllMllllllinillMllllllllllltillllllllll^ 


s- IF YOU WISH TO CROSS, PRESS THE BUTTON THE 
= WORD’WAIT" WILL APPEAR TO. SHOW THAT YOUR 
§ CALL HAS BEEN REGISTERED, 




A new kind of push-button 
pedestrian crossing is being tried 
out at 45 places in England and 
Wales to benefit both motorists 
and pedestrians. Called the Panda 
crossing, because of the black and 
white markings on the road, it is 
to be used at points where 
ordinary zebra crossings arc not 
sufficient. ! 

When a pedestrian, pushes the 
button ;at a’ Panda, the word 
“Wait ” in white letters appears, 
while drivers see a pulsating 
amber light. Drivers must then 
stop, Unless they arc already too 
close to the crossing. Next, the 
pedestrians see the “Cross ” 
signal, while the drivers see a 
pulsating red light. After a time 
the Cross signal begins to flash. 


WHITE 
CROSS 
You should 
CROSS 


slowly at first, but more quickly 
for the lastj few. seconds to warn 
those still on the crossing to hurry. 
At the same time the red signal 
to drivers Will turn' to flashing 
amber—but , drivers “ may then go 
ahead only if there is no-one left 
on the crossing. 

Finally all the lights go out and 
can only be re-started after a' set 
period. Pushing the button,.during 
this interval merely lights up. the 
Wait sign—which is meant to be 
obeyed. i j - •• 

' Panda crossings are marked by 
amber globes with black stripes. 


DOG NOBODY 
-WANTED 

Major is an Alsatian dog whose 
days seemed numbered last year. 
He had grown tbo big for his 
owner’s house at Smethwick, 
Staffs, and no-one would offer 
him a home. 

At the last moment his life was 
saved by PC Donald Stanton, 
who thought he might make a 
good police dog. And Mr. 
Stanton was right. Major passed 
all his tests. Now, stationed at 
Leek, he is considered to be one 
of the best police dogs in Stafford¬ 
shire. 


0 


Iciest astronomical 
clock in the world 

A reproduction of the world’s 
earliest known astronomical clock, 
made in Italy between 1348 and 
1364, has been completed by 
London craftsmen from a-Latin 
manuscript describing the original, 
which was destroyed long ago. 
Seven-sided, the clock shows the 
Sun, Moon, and the six planets, 
all that were known, when it was 
made. The reproduction has gone 
to the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington. ‘ - 


Cub in the kitchen 

Victor was deserted by his 
mother j in the Whipsnade 
Zoo, so j Head Keeper Frank 
Meakins took the little tiger 
cub home with him. There 
Victor was raised by the 
family, and he now roams 
about like a kitten, and is 
even prepared to lend a paw 
or two to help Mrs. Meakins 
with !the washing-up 


In memory 
of a gallant 
lady 

Thirty-five Hundredweight of 
flour was given .away the other 
day by Sir Anthony Tichborne to 
people of the Hampshire village 
named after his family. Called 
the Tichborne Dole, this annual 
custom—according to the legend 
—began about 850 .years ago when 
the Lady of the Manor, on her 
deathbed, asked her hard-fisted 
husband to give something to the 
poor in her memory every year. 
Seizing a burning log from the 
fire, he said he would give the 
produce from as much land as 
she could crawl round before it 
burned out. 

The sick woman. Lady Mabel 
Tichborne, somehow managed to 
crawl round 23 acres and this 
ground is still known as The 
Crawls. Thus she did her best to 
make sure that there would 
always be bread for the hungry 
in Tichborne. 

And that is why those who 
attended the ceremony the other 
day were asked to pray for her soul. 


PICKING UP 
BROKEN GLASS 

Broken glass left by holiday¬ 
makers on beaches is a threat to 
bathers, and schoolchildren of 
Shoeburyness, near Southend-on- 
Sea, have been busy collecting this 
dangerous litter from the popular 
East Beach. - 

Boys and girls are competing in 
teams to see who can bring in the 
most and in one month they picked 
up over three hundredweight. They 
are doing a real service. 


Prehistoric 
Easter Egg 

. A huge pterodactyl’s egg with 
the head of a pterodactyl chick 
popping up from time to time will 
be carried at the head of the 
Easter Parade through Battersea 
Park on 22nd April. There will 
follow a pageant of London’s 
history, and scenes of modern 
London life, including a “trad” 
jazz band of our own times. * 



Roy 


Enfield 


OLYMPIAD 


For boys, 8 to 16 
years of age, fulfils A 

the need for a cycle . 

which will 44 grow it 

up ” with the boy, ' v 
having a frame with 
a range of I8±" to 21"* 


Xf\) 




BERMUDA 


•A super-tourer w/th 
3-speed gear, lighting 
set and easy parking 
stand, also choice 
of two colour finishes. 


Cycling becomes a truly thrilling adventure when you own 
a Royal Enfield Bicycle. Glorious up-to-date colour schemes 
brilliantly enhance the fine Royal Enfield craftsmanship. 
Be a proud bicycle owner ; be a Royal Enfield owner. 



Send now for your copy of the 1962 Cycle Folder 


Name .......... 

Address. ....... 

........CN662 

THE ENFIELD CYCLE CO. LTD., REPDITCH, WORCS. 
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Every day of the week 
Mr. Therm's cheerful 
help makes life better 
for everyone. 

Sunday is a Family Day . . • 

and everyone is home for a 
delicious lunch from Mr. Therm’s 
super gas cooker. Mummy puts 
the chicken in to roast in the middle 
of the morning and turns the dial 
to Mark 4. After that Mr. Therm 
takes over. He keeps the oven 
temperature just right, so that it 
does not go any lower or higher, 
and Mummy can safely leave the 
cooking to him. What a mouth¬ 
watering smell there is when she 
opens the door ! See how much 
room there is for other dishes— * 
roast potatoes and a pie for the 
pudding course. Do you see that 
streamlined gas room heater in 
the dining-room ? Mr. Therm is 
busy there, too ! 

Ask Mr. Therm ! 

Have you ever wondered what 
plastics are made of ? Or why a 
gas flame is such a pretty colour ? 
Why not send your questions to 
Mr. Therm at the same address as 
you use for the competition : if 
yours is printed on this page you 
will win a £2 2s. Book Token. 
Hurry up and you may be one of 
the lucky ones ! 



Issued by the Cas Council. 



r. 





Chemicals used to make paints and enamels are 
produced when coal Is made into gas. Can you 
tell exactly how many tins of paint there are in 
the picture ? 

HOW TO ENTER : Count the number of paint 
tins and write the answer neatly on a postcard. 
Add your full name, age and address, ask a parent 
or guardian to sign it as your own unaided work, 
then post it to : 

Mr. Therm’s Picture Puzzle No. 7, 
Children’s Newspaper, ,26-27 Farringdon 
Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.). 

Mr. Therm will award £2 2s, Book Tokens for 
the three neatest correct entries (with writing 
according to age taken into consideration) received 
by Tuesday, 24th April. His decision is final j 

MR. THERM’S PICTURE PUZZLE No. 2 

winners are Barry Abraham of Southampton, 
Norma Andrews of Lisburn, N.l. and Robin 
Canter of Cobham. The answer was 19 tar 
barrels. 




SETTING UP AN 



CPRING being on the way, both Paddy and Jane have 
been on at me about helping them to set up a fresh¬ 
water aquarium. Some of our readers, too, have had the 
same idea. So here are some rules which may do for 
a start. ■ • ’’ . 

Let us deal first with the tank. The plants, which, you can buy 
You should,* if you can; buy a from an aquarist’s stores or pet 
proper metal-framed -tank—;as shop, must be pushed well down 
large as yoii can afford. Don’t use into the sand or gravel. You cah 
those horrid fish bowls.- Fish tanks use stones to help anchor them, 
are oblong in shape so 1 , 
as to provide a large 


surface area which 
enables the water to 
get a fair amount of 
oxygen from the air. 

The shop where you 
buy your tank will 
tell you how many 
gallons of water it 
will hold. This is im¬ 
portant because you 
must allow a gallon 
of water to each inch 
of fish. 

If you have a tank 
holding three gallons, 
you may keep three fish each one 
inch long; or one fish three 
inches long. 

Wash out the tank when you get 
it home, and then put in some 
sand .or fine gravel (which you 
must also wash several times) to 
a depth of 2 in. on the bottom. 
Pour the water in slowly so as not 
to stir up the sand. 

The next thing is to plant the 
tank, because you must have grow¬ 
ing water-plants if you are to keep 
the water clear and fresh. The 
plants will also give off oxygen in 
good light; and this means that 
you need not change the water. 
You need only replace what is lost 
through evaporation; / 

The water you put in for this 
purpose must be at the same tem¬ 
perature as’ the water already in 
the tank. , 



They should live and spread and 
every now and then you may have 
to pick off pieces if they get too 
thick. Otherwise you will not be 
able to see your fish, 

To prevent dust getting in and 
the fish jumping out, place a piece 
of glass' over two batons on top 
of the tank. 

Where you place the tank .is 
important. When you have filled 
it, and planted it, you should place 
it in a position where it gets plenty 
of light —near a window but hot 
too near. Too much light will 
encourage small- microscopic plants 
to grow on the glass and spoil 
your view. 

; Having found the best place for 
your tank, leave it alone for about 
a' week before you introduce any 
fish. " 

Next week I will tell you some¬ 
thing about the fish. : 


WORLD’S LARGEST PLATFORM TICKET 


BRITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION (M) 


LLANFAIRPWLLGWYNGYLLGOGERYi 


CM 

CM 

O 


PLA 


AVAILABLE ONE 
NOT VALID IN 



DROBWLLLLANTYSILIOGQGOGOCH 

3d. 


lY OF ISSUE ONLY. 
TRANSFERABLE. 


O 

to 

to 


FOR CONDITIONS SEE OVER 


I | 2 | 3 | 4 | 5 |6| 7 | 8 | 9 | 10 [ 11 p2 


In response to visitors’ requests, 
British Railways have issued what 
must surely be the world’s largest 
platform ticket. Six inches from 
end to end, it costs 3d.—a penny 
more than the ordinary ticket. It 
is, of course, for Llanfajrpwllg- 
wyngyllgogerychwyrndrobwllllant- 
ysiliogogogocfi, the Anglesey 


station where the nameplate 
seems to be almost as long as the 
platform. 

Incidentally, this Welsh tongue- 
twister is said to mean: “The 
church of St. Mary in the hollow 
of a white hazel, by a rapid whirl¬ 
pool and /St. Tysilio’s Church, 
near to a red cave.” - 
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THE greatest monument to the four 
hundred years of Roman rule in 
Britain is Hadrian's Wall. It cuts across 
Britain at our island’s narrowest point, 
between the mouth of the River Tyne and 
the Solway Firth. The total distance is 
731 miles (80 Roman miles). 

This mighty fortification kept raiding Piets and 
Scots from the peaceful province to the south. It 
was built, by Roman legionaries under the Emperor 
Hadrian, in about four years (122-126 a.d.) and 
repaired and strengthened later. 

Falling into disuse after the abandonment of the 
province of Britain by Rome, it was used 
the centuries as a handy source of building 
by local farmers'. But enough remains to 
as it follows the most easily defended line 
the upland moors of Northumberland and Cumber¬ 
land, to give an idea of the wall as ah outer 
rampart of a great empire. : / .* ,-s '■ 

:. As .completed it must have been’ about twenty 
feet high, built of squared blocks .with a rubble 
filling, and from 6 to 9 feet thick. In front, ran 
a deep ditch except where it overhung crags. Every 
thousand yards wdre 
square towers, hold¬ 
ing ’ from 30 to 50 
men, <ihcl many, of 
these are still visible.' 

Between . them were 
. two turrets about 14 
feet square for sen¬ 
tries and signalling. 

For fur the. 
strength. there were 


•••• 



about a dozen large forts varying 
from two to nine acres. These 
always projected [through the wall 
so that the garrison could make a 
sortie through the north gates of 
two forts simultaneously and 
attack raiders in a pincers move¬ 
ment. 

These forts contained temples, 
stables, barracks, grain stores, hot 
baths and centrally heated rooms. 
Outside, villages grew up with 
shops. Many .legionaries married 
native British wives. 


Iron furnaces, arrow-head 
factories and potteries were 
established near the wall. 

Reinforcements could always be 
sent along the military roads from 
legion | headquarters at Chester 
and York. 

At Corbridge there is a fine 
museum of Roman finds and 
much fascinating information 
about the wall. All parts can 
easily be visited from the road 
between Carlisle and Newcastle. 


The main Carlisle-Newcastle road often runs 
close to Hadrian’s Wall as our map shows 
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STILL II TROUBLE 

ALTHOUGH Emergency-2-Ward 10 is off ihe air, we can watch 
" goings-on in another emergency ward on Saturday. Mr. Pastry 
(Richard Ilearite) is back in BBC junior TV with a new six-part 
series, and Saturday’s opening episode takes us bang into the local 
hospital’s emergency ward, where Mr. Pastry’s dog Buckingham lias 
broken in and created twice as much havoc as a bull in a china shop. 

In each of these 
stories, written by 
James Cairncross, Mr. 
Pastry sets off for a 
Sunday-morning walk 
with his young friends 
Michael and Susan. 
Sooner or later they 
stop for a rest, and 
while sitting under a 
tree, Mr. Pastry tells 
them a story which 
comes to life on the 
screen. 

This time, I under ^ 
stand, we are going 
to see a good deal 
more of the prim and 
officious Miss Print 
(Barbara Hickson), 
who tries~and what 
a hope!—to keep Mr. 
Pastry in order. 

You get some idea 
of the trouble in store, for her 
when I tell you that in later 
episodes Mr. Pastry becomes a 
temporary scoutmaster in “bob-a- 
job” week, has a near shave as 
an assistant barber, and runs off 
the rails when he becomes presi¬ 
dent of the local trainspotters’ 
club. 

Producer David Goddard is 
filming ' a good many open-air 
sequences in different parts of 
London and Kent and also at 
London Airport. 



Mr. Pastry “ hammers it out 
Miss Print 


with 


Youth Club 
of the Air 

“()ome on in!” says' BBC pro- 
• ducer Shirley Franklyn, of 
Birmingham. In fact, that is the 
title she has chosen for a “Youth 
Club of the Air” which opens in 
BBC, junior, radio in the Home 
Service next week. Thursday, 
19th April, is the starting date for 
this new monthly magazine pro¬ 
gramme, intended mainly for 
listeners aged from 13 to 17. 

An outstanding feature . each 
month will be “Adventure Spot,” 
in which young people will talk 
about things they : have 1 done: 
travels abroad, mountain climbing, 
or perhaps exploring unfamiliar 
places. In a “Careers” spot, ex¬ 
perts in particular trades and pro¬ 
fessions will tell you how to begin 
and what qualifications are 
needed. Sport, music, and discus¬ 
sions on current topics' will all 
have a place in a programme 
which aims at making every 
listener feel that he or she is a 
member of the club. 

If you listen next week and feel 
you would like to take an active 
part, write to Miss Shirley Frank¬ 
lyn, “Come On In,” Broadcasting 
House, 52 ■■ Carpenter Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham 15. 


Zaa is the star 
camel 

■\Ve all know the camel can go 
for miles without water and 
that only the last straw will break 
its back. That is all Very fine, 
but whoever heard of a camel as 
a hero? 

Well, look out for Zaa' In BBC 
junior TV next Monday. Zaa, a 
little white camel,, is the star of. 
a 25-minute French film. He is 
also' a.close friend of Haidi, a 
small Arab boy.. When Zaa is 
sold and driven away across the 
desert—well, they both get the 
hump. 

But Zaa escapes, and his adven¬ 
tures while finding his way back 
to Haidi make a funny and excit¬ 
ing story. 



MEET YOGI 
AND HIS 
MASTER 

Yogi the Racoon 
makes his bow this 
Wednesday as the 
first regular weekly 
animal character in 
Granada’s Zoo Time 
since the days of 
Congo the famous 
chimp. Here he is 
with his owner, 22- 
year-old .Malcolm 
Lyall-Watson. 



By Ernest Thomson 

Jobmy Morris 
aad aro’nai 


Johnny Morris steps forward as 
compere for Animal Magic, 
a new fortnightly series in BBC 
junior TV beginning on Friday. 
Although the programmes are 
designed mainly for younger 
children, there is no law to pre¬ 
vent people of all ages enjoying 
them. There will be filmed and 
live items, specially to bring out 
the amusing or exciting side of 
animal life. 

In the first programme there is 
an excerpt from Walt Disney’s 
film. The Swiss Family Robinson, 
showing the race on wild animals, 
and Johnny Morris tries to dis¬ 
cover what it is like to ride a 
sea-lion or a giraffe. He also 
looks out for a new pet, trying 
his luck with a woolly monkey. 

There is also a camera visit 
to -Gerald Durrell’s private zoo 
in Jersey. 



Jim Daie sings 
again 


Jim Dale was a young man with 
a pleasant voice, easy manner, 
and good appearance. He quickly 
became teenagers’ favourite in the 
early days of the TV show Six -, 
Five Special, 

He had a hit record called Be 
My Girl and he was alongside 
young Cliff Richard and Adam 
Faith. One day he was a star— 
and the next he just seemed to 
fade* out. 

“When I realised I was not 
getting any further in the rock 
’n’ roll school,” Jim explains, “I 
turned my hand to other things.” 

He became, for instance, a 
popular comedian on" Southern 
TV. In the North he has been in 
another TV show. In London he 
appears as an interviewer in Find 
The Stranger for which he writes 
the scripts and is responsible for 
the signature tune, too. In East 
Anglia he’s known as a script¬ 
writer and, to cap it all, he is a 
disc-jockey on the BBC sound 
programme Playtime, 

Now comes his recording of the 
old favourite My Resistance Is 
Low (Piccadilly 7N.35039.' Single 
6 s. 9d.) which is his first for four 
years. 



OTHER NEW DISCS 

Artur Rubinstein can be heard in 
Heart Of The Piano Concerto (RCA 
RB.16269. LP. 41s.). This includes 
favourite movements from piano 
concertos by Beethoven, Chopin, 
Grieg, Liszt, Rachmaninoff and Saint 
Saens. * A splendid record. 

Ernest Ansermet conducts 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande in 
Debussy’s Petite Suite on Decca 
CEP.715 (EP. 14s.). 

Songwriter Johnny Worth becomes 
the vocalist in You Know What I 
Mean (Columbia 45-DB-4811, Single 
6 s. 9d.). He sounds very much like 
Tony Newley with this sort of 
number. . .* 

Nancy ‘Sinatra, daughter of the 
great Frank, has a new release of a' 
well-tried song To Know Him Is To ; 
Love Him on Reprise R.2O045 (Single 
6 s. 9d.)J 


Meet the new Velvet 


RATIONAL VELVET, Enid 
Bagnold's famous novel of a 
girl and a horse, which was made 
into a notable film nearly 20 years 
ago with Elizabeth Taylor as the 
young star , is now on our screens 
again, as an Associatcd-RedifJiision 
television serial. 

The role of Velvet, the 12-year* 
old girl who is passionately fond 
of horses, is played by Lori 
Martin, who will be 15 next week, 
A correspondent in Hollywood 
interviewed her recently and sent 
these notes; 

“I’m very lucky. Acting and 
horse riding at the same time,” 
said Lori. “I have always loved 
horses and riding and when I 
heard that I was being considered 
for the part of Velvet I at once 
got a copy of the novel and 
devoured it. After that my heart 
was set on playing Velvet. I 
refused to consider any other TV 
or film work. And I was so 
thrilled when I was chosen. You 
can imagine that I at once got to 
work on my riding lessons and 
exercises, too.” 

Lori was indeed a lucky, or 
maybe extra-talented, young 
actress to get the part, for 924 
other girls were considered and 
interviewed by a team of nine 
casting directors almost round the 
world in the hunt for the right 
Velvet. 

She has been acting since the 


:i |1 



age of seven, starting as a child 
model in a motor car commercial 
on American TV. Since then she 
has mixed ordinary school with 
drama lessons and studio work. 
She has played parts in two big 
films and ten TV filmed series. 

Born in California, Lori is the 
daughter of a Warner studio art 
director, so films can be said to 
be in her blood. Certainly from 
the earliest age, her mother told 


me, she was always play-acting. 

The new young star is a gay 
.and friendly girl with lots of 
interest besides acting. She 
adores reading, drawing, sewing, 
cooking, dancing and singing. 
Riding has always been her 
favourite outdoor occupation and 
it was handling of horses that 
helped to win her the Velvet part. 

Lori has a twin sister, an older 
sister, and a brother aged 11. 
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RTVAftP LIGHT RAILWA 

It was just like playing trains, only with a real 
railway-—and what more could anybody want? 




The Hartwarp Light Railway 
was disused, but it still had some 
rolling stock—and two station- 
masters: Oily Took, at Hart warp 
Junction; and The Gaffer up at 
Grunty Quarry . 

Oily and The Gaffer kept shout¬ 
ing at each other on the telephone 
about re-opening the line , but it 
was Charley and George who 
cleared the track, and then made 
up a train . 

Excitedly they laid their plans' 
for the following day ... 

5. Away to join 
The Duke 

J o was to make The Gaffer tele¬ 
phone Uncle Oily to an¬ 
nounce that the line was clear, 
and to give orders for The 
Duchess to steam up the line. 
Charley and George were to keep 
Uncle Oily awake and to talk him 
into allowing them to prepare The 
Duchess, 

The Gaffer had to give the 
orders because he had always 
done so. Uncle Oily always tried 
to find an excuse for not carrying 
them out, but in fact The Gaffer 
was his elder brother and the boss 
of the Light Railway, and in the 
end he had to do what be was 
told. The Gaffer was too stout 
and lazy to work The Duke, 
Uncle Oily was too lazy and thin 
and sleepy to wor^ The Duchess . 
Sq nothing had happened for a 
long time—until j Charley, and 
George came along and Jo hap¬ 
pened to start working at the 
other end. m 

“We’ll change it all tomorrow,” 
shouted Jo excitedly as she leant 
on the lever of the bogey truck 
and went whizzing off up the 
tunnel. “I’ll tell The Gaffer that 
Uncle Oily can't wait to bring The 
Duchess up the line.” 

Flourishing concern 

They envied Jo j working her 
way back along the line standing 
on tile bogey pulling the lever to 
and fro. Mrs. Jully told them 
while they. were having tea that 
The Gaffer used to: be known as 
“Took The One” and Uncle Oily 
as “Took The Two” in the days 
when the Hartwarp Light Railway 
was a busy, flourishing concern. 
She remembered that there was a 
Josephine Took who used to be 
taken in a pram in the guard’s van 
up and down the railway. 

“I expect it’s in her blood,” said 
Mrs. Jully. “She’s been brought 
up to it. That’s what makes her 
so keen about opening up the line 
again.” 

“Aren’t we all keen, Mrs. 
Jully?” Charley said. 

They all were. Mr. and Mrs. 
Jully were just as excited as 
Charley and George about the 
plans for the next day. 

“People would come from far 
and wide to see that little light 
railway working aj?ain,” said Mr. 
Jully. . ! 

“And to Take a . ride,” Mrs. 
Jully added. 

“But what will my father and 
my two aunts think when they 
find out that I’ve been working on 
the Hartwarp Light Railway?” 
Charley asked, when it was time 
to go home. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jully winked at 
each other. ’ 

“You’d be surprised, Charley,” 
was all that Mrs. Jully said. 

In the morning the sun shone 
down on the ripening tomatoes, 
the silky-haired goats, the fluffy 
rabbits and the very, busy bees 
wl\enl Charley and George arrived 
at the old station. Uncle Oily’s 
goat had her twins and he was 
back,j dreamily finishing the paint¬ 
ing of the station sign. 

“Haven’t you lit the fire-box of 
.The | Duchess , Uncle Oily?” 
George said. . “You promised you 
would.” 



I 


“So I did, now I come to think 
of it,” Uncle Oily said. “But 
something must have put it out 
of me | head. Wasn't we going to 
run her up as far as the tunnel?” 

“Of course we were!” cried 
Charley. “Do you mind if we 
go and get steam up?” - 

Uncle Oily yawned. “Of course 
not, so long as you remember to ' 
stoke up the stove in the guard’s 
van. That’s a very comfy stove. 

I went and sat round it to have 
me after breakfast nap this morn¬ 
ing. I quite forgot that I was 
going I to fire the locomotive. 
Never jwent beyond Doris” 

The | bell of the trumpet tele¬ 
phone j began to clang and the 
boys winked at each other. 

“Tush ’em,” said Uncle Oily. 
“They I don’t give nobody no 
peace.” 

Argument over the 
telephone 

While Charley and George 
worked away at the fire-box on 
The Duchess, there were terrible 
sounds of argument at the trumpet 
telephone. Jo’s plan was working. 
She had persuaded The Gaffer to 
order Uncle Oily to take The 
Duchess up the line. But Uncle 
Oily wanted The Gaffer to bring 
The Duke down to him. 

Uncle Oily shouted into the 
trumpet telephone, and the voice 
of The Gaffer bellowed back. 
Uncle Oily declared that he was 
already worn to shreds. From the 
trumpet telephone came The 
Gaffer’i voice declaring that for a 
man of his size and importance 
with so much on his hands, the 
driving of The Duke from the 
terminus to Hartwarp was out of 
the question. 

The argument went on for over 
an hour. Uncle Oily kept .lighting 


his pipe, burning his fingers and 
belching smoke. At one time he 
put down the trumpet telephone 
and walked away from it, coming 
over to The Duchess to groan, 
“The Gaffer always goes on like 
this on Wednesdays.”. 

The battle exhausted him, of 
course. When the bell of the 
trumpet telephone twanged to . 
show that The Gaffer had finished 
at last, Uncle Oily groped through 
the smoke and steam toward the 
guard’s van, muttering that enough 
was enough. 

. “ I always meant to shoot 
pigeons from the platform of this 
guard’s van,” he said as he sank 
,into a very old deck-chair and fell 
asleep in front of the stove. 

The signals are set 

When the trumpet telephone 
clanged again, Charley and 
George guessed what it meant atid* 
made a rush for it. And they 
were right. Jo’s voice told them 
that the signals had been set. The 
Gaffer was expecting The Duchess 
and Doris to steam up the line. 
He had been quite upset by the 
argument with Uncle Oily ‘ and 
had gone up to have a snooze. 

“Now is the time!” squeaked 
Jo’s voice. “ Just talk Uncle Oily 
into the driver’s cab—and re¬ 
member to tell him to whistle 
three times when he comes to the 
end of the dark wood, so that 
I can wake The Gaffer and he can 
stand on the platform with his 
flag and whistle. I shall expect: 
you to start in ten minutes. Tell 
Uncle Oily that we’ve parsnip 
wine, goat cheese and pickled 
onions ready for him in the 
signal-box . . .” 

But, though Charley and George 
nudged him, and pinched him, 
and whispered about the parsnip ^ 
wine, cheese and pickled onions. 
Uncle Oily refused to stir from 
the deck-chair in the guard’s van. 
He just roused himself enough to 
pull an old newspaper over his 
head so that he could sleep more 
comfortably. 

Taking turns to drive 

“There’s only one thing for it, 
George,” Charley said. “We’ll 
have to drive the train ourselves. 
Take it in turns, of course, to be 
driver and fireman . . . And 
Uncle Oily will wake up to find 
himself at the other end of the 
line!” 

With no bees in her tool-box, 
and a guard’s van coupled on 
behind, The Duchess was in a 
calmer mood. As the boys made 
their final preparations for the 
journey, she seemed to purr with 
pleasure, sending neat little whiffs 
of white smoke out of her tall 
chimney and little frills of steam 
from her joints here and there. 

As soon as the guard’s van had 
been coupled to the tender, the 
little locomotive seemed to realise 
that she was in for a proper 
journey. At long last she was 
going back into service. At long 
last, too, she was going to meet 
The Duke and the railway stock 
which was kept up at the ter¬ 
minus, particularly that splendid 
three-class coach called Percy, So 
no wonderXshe sighed and huffed 
and chuffed with pleasure as 


Charley and George fussed over 
her! 

They had plenty of coal on 
board, but at the last moment 
they wondered about water. 

“By the time The Duchess has 
steamed to the other end of the 
tunnel, she might be dry,” George 
said. “We’d better stow some 
buckets of water on one of the 
verandas of the guard’s' van.” 

“Here are the buckets—empty 
of course,” said Charley. “Instead, 
of going over to the signal-box 
to fill them and carrying them all 
the way back* let’s stop at the end 
of the rustic bridge and dip them 
from the stream.” 

So the wonderful moment came, 
and The Duchess moved off out 
of the shed like a splendid little 
lady, her brasswork shining, her 
red, yellow and blue paintwork 
gleaming in the sun. The guard’s 
van, which really looked very 
pretty now that it had been done 
up, with its painted chimney com¬ 
ing up through the roof with wisps 
of smoke from the stove, rocked 
gently behind. 

Through the huffing, chuffing, 
wheezing and clanking, they could 
still hear the regular sound of 
Uncle Oily snoring, like a separate 
engine working away on its own, 
in front of his cosy fire in c the van. 

Through the vegetable 
garden 

Charley opened the throttle as 
tenderly as he had been taught 
and they steamed through the 
vegetable garden.’ They had spent 
a very uncomfortable, prickly 
hour or so there several days 



before, cutting back the goose¬ 
berries, and they now passed 
through the bushes quite un¬ 
scathed and came to the rustic 
bridge. 

They decided to fill the buckets 
on the far side where the goose 
run had been. George worked 
the brakes smoothly and they 
pulled up with the guard’s van 
just clear of the bridge. 

They were a little worried to 
find the gander and several geese 
in possession of the stream. Uncle' 
Oily sometimes sent them off on 
their own down the stream and 
this was one of those days. 

The geese took a great interest 
in the bucket-filling. 

“We’d better hurry, Charley. 
They’re following us,” George said 
anxiously, as they turned away 


from the stream carrying two 
buckets each. 

But it is not possible to hurry 
up a steep slope carrying two 
buckets of water, and the geese 
soon caught up with them. 
Luckily, there was no hissing or 
snorting. The geese were not a 
bit cross. They were just excited 
and . interested. . For them the 
carrying of buckets meant food or 
drink, and they seemed to sense 
* the presence of Uncle Oily, for 
They made straight for the guard’s 
; van and actually reached it ahead 
of Charley and .George. 

“We can’t just stand here and 
wait for them to go away,” 
George said miserably. 

“Certainly not,” said Charley 
firmly. “We mustn’t let a lot of 
silly geese stop us driving this 
train through to its destination. 
Let’s just lift the buckets on to 
the back veranda of the guard’s 
>van and then steam away. They 
won’t follow the train once we 
start through the , orchard.” 

To fool the geese 

So, puffing and panting, they 
managed to heave the buckets on 
to the platform, placing them in 
a neat row. 

; “We’ll jump down on the other 
side and run round to the driver’s 
cab,” Charley said. “That should 
fool the geese.” . ' 

But the geese had ideas of their 
own. As - Charley and George 
jumped down from the veranda, 
the gander' flapped his way up oh 
to it, his wives following. 

“What are we going to do now, 
Charley?” George asked. 

“Let’s just make a dash for it,” 
Charley said. /‘By the time they 
realise that we’ve run round this 
side and come down after us, we- 
shall be steaming ahead. I only 
hope they don’t wake Uncle 
Oily. He may be furious to find 
us driving instead of him, and 
make us stop before we reach the 
tunnel.” 

It was George’s turn to work 
the throttle, with Charley shovel¬ 
ling coal and standing by the 
brake. The Duchess fairly romped 
forward across the goose run into 
the orchard. 

“I bet the geese have had the 
surprise of their lives,” said 
George, “to be left standing like 
this.” 

] 

Into the darkness of j 
the tunnel 

The engine went clicketty-clack 
and the steam seemed to sing. 
They came to the smouldering 
bonfire where| the brambles had 
been and there was the mouth of 
the tunnel with the pinpoint of 
light at the far end. They had 
fit the fine brass lamps above the 
buffers on the locomotive and had 
even remembered the red lamp for 
the back of thb guard’s van. I 

There was a'noise like rumbling 
thunder when; they entered the 
tunnel, and it j became very dark 
indeed. Smoke and the sparks 
and steam made it almost impos¬ 
sible to see ahead. The driving 
cab was lit by the glow from the 
fire-box. There was also a 
Continued on page 10 ! 
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SIMPS 


3d. plus 3d. postage 

it This super new lot includes 10 Sputnik 
and Rocket commemoratives with 
RUSSIA Space Dog set complete, also 
Gagarin in Prague, Rocket Landing on 
Moon, Titov & other Cosmic Comments. 
★ This great offer is made to all new 
applicants to join the Sterling Stamp 
CI ub—(admission free—many advantages) 
—just send 3d. plus 3d. postage (one 6d. 
or two 3d. stamps) and ask to sec an 
Approval selection. 

(Please tell your parents about this offer.) 

STERLING STAMP SERVICE 
(DEPT. C.N.52), LANCING, SUSSEX 
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12 OLYMPIC & SPORTS Q 
33 ANIMALS & BIRDS Q 
133 WHOLE WORLD □ 
9 TRIANGULAR STAMPS Q 
33 QUEEN ELIZABETH Q 
STAMP ALBUM Q 

Just put a cross by the gift you would 
like and it will be sent ABSOLUTELY 
FREE OF CHARGE together with 
Approvals. (We can only afford to 
give one free gift per person hut 
additional items can be purchased at 
8d. each or 3/- the lot. Money back 
guarantee.) Please tell your parents. 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO., LTD. 
(Dept. M.56), BRIDGNORTH 



The 213 are ALL 
DIFFERENT and 
Include 14 Special 
Stamps (catalogued 
at over 10/-) such as the 80 year old 
British ‘Fenny Lilac'. Whole collection is 
catalogued at over 45/'-, yet it will be sent 
FREE to all who ask to see our New 
Approvals. (No need to buy any!) Please 
tell your Parents. Just send 6d. postage to: 
UNIVERSAL STAMP CO. (DEPT. C.N.2) 
EASTRINGTON, GOOLE, YORKS. 

STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


100'Great Britain- 
(All Obsolete) 10/- 
50 —do.— r 2/G 

100 China 1/9 

25 Hitler Heads 1/9 
25 Ghana 5/6 

10 Ascension 3/- 
25 Russia ✓ 1/G 
10 Saudi Arabia 2/- 


(AU Different) 


25 Finland 
25 Sweden 
10 Iceland 
100 Brit. Empire 
100 World 


100. Hungary < 
25 Switzerland 
10 Lebanon 
50 India 
100 Bulgaria 
100 Australia 
50 Roumania 
25 Uruguay 
25 Malaya 
50 Poland 
100 France 
100 Holland 
25 Greece 
25 Luxembourg 


2/- 

1/3 

.1/3 

1/G 

4/- 

5/- 

1/9 

1/3 

1/G 

2 /- 

2/3 

2/3 

1/3 

1/9 


Full List on Request. 

Orders under 5/- postage 3d. extra. - 
We despatch per return. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. GIBBONS’ SIMPLIFIED 
WHOLE WORLD CATALOGUE. 1962 Edn. 
1,104 Pages, 17,100 Illustrations,.. 106,000 
Stamps Listed. Wonderful value for money 
at 25/-, plus 2/6 postage. 

J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. (Dept. C.N.) 

140 Fetter Lane, London, K.C.4 



MAJOR YURI GAGARIN 
1st SPACEMAN SET 
27 FREE 

GlANT SIZED^A- 
MONGOLIAN 
SPACE PACKET 

rnrr. * PLUS 
FREE! 25 STAMPS FREE! 

Send 3d. postage and request Approval 
selection. (Please tell your parents .) i 

ROSEBERY STAMP SERVICE ‘ 

(Dept, C), 37 Rosebery Road, Epsom 4 


Easy to Knit 

BESTWAY 

KNITTING 

PATTERNS 

Ask to see a selection at 
your newsagent’s, wool- 
shop or wherever knit¬ 
ting patterns are sold. 

Price - - - 6d. each 


★ 2 7 6 STAMP FREE ★ 

4 This King George VI stamp of Great 
i Britain, together with Royal Visit Stamp, » 
4 King George V Jubilee stamp, 2 Queen y 
. Elizabeth Coronation stamps and King l 
' George VI Coronation stamp are offered . 
( FREE to applicants for my Bargain [ 
i Approvals and enclosing 3d. for postage. ► 
( Please tell your parents before replying. ► 
i S. W. SALMON (C60) ► 

119 BEECHCROFT ROAD, IPSWICH 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

50 diff, Japan . 2/9 . 100 World 4/3 

30 diff. Jugoslavia 2/3 I 100 Asia ‘4/6 
Albutn f 3/6 

PH1LLABEL 

G Cockseti Avenue, Farnborough, 
Orpington, Kent _ 


200 


STAMPS PLUS 2 
FROM RUSSIA 


200 


★ FREE! * 

To all who request Discount Approvals. 
Send 5d. to cover postage. 

Please tell your parents. 
BAYONA STAMP CO. (Dept. CN), 
291 LONDON RD., LT5FTWICII, GREEN, 
NORTHWICII, CHESHIRE, ENGLAND 


Q GIANT LAOS to | every nApl/CTQ 
U one ordering one of these rAuIXLlO 

25 diff. 
Costa Rica 3/3 
Cyprus 4/6 

Iraq 1/6 

Israel 4/- 

Liberia 6/- 

Zanzibar 9/- 

50 (Uff. 

Canada 1/C 

Cuba 3/C 

French Col. 1/9 

Greece 2/- 

Malaya 3/G 

Pakistan 3/3 

200 diff. 
Belgium 3/9 
China 3/6 

France G/- 
Germany 3/G 
Hungary 5/- 
italy «/- 


Please tell your parents. 

TOSTAGE 3d, EXTRA. C.W.O. List free. 
Battslarops (L). 16 Kidderminster Rh, Croydon, Surrey 


100 Different Stamps FREE! 

Hus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
id. upwards .Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4id. In stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN48) 

53 Newlyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, Dorset | 


BRITISH COLONIALS—FREE 

A new packet of 50 Different BRITISH 
EMPIRE used stamps, containing old and 
modern issues, Commemoratives, Pictorials, 
Thematics, etc,, is offered FREE to 
applicants for our Approvals Service. 
Please send 4id. postage. 

(Price without Approvals — 1/3 post free.) 
Please tell your parents. 

SUMMIT STAMPS 

SEATON, WORKINGTON, CUMBERLAND 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

This scarce EGYPTIAN 
FREE label sent FREE to all those 
punaj f * sending 3d. for our 
Ef+ga * MATCHBOX LABELS 
p “ ' APPROVALS 

E.H.W. Ltd. (DeptC) 

12 SICILIAN AVENUE LONDON W.C.1 


nrnft Quality stamps sent to you in a 
ZtjUU box on approval. Pick where you 
like at a PENNY each. Fantastic 
value with many high values included! 

Both Colonials & Foreign: MINT& USED! 

Write NOW: i 

Che Connoisseur Stamp Sernice 

(Dcpt.'JVS) 

37 Jonathan Road, Farcham, Hampshire 

Parents’ approval essential if under 16. 



TO ALL 

Stamp, Collectors who 
send for our Approvals, 
(please enclose 6d. for 
postage). Send coupon now I 

Please tell your Parents. 


Name .... 
Address. 


AVON STAMPS (C.N.2) Nth.WALSHAM.NORFOLK 
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'T'WO words which sometimes 
^ puzzle beginners who see 
them in stamp dealers* advertise¬ 
ments are “commemoratives-* and 
“definitives.”, 

Commemoratives , are stamps 
issued to celebrate a particular 
event or anniversary, or to honour 
a famous person. Recent British; 
commemoratives have marked the 
centenary of the Post Office 
Savings Bank and the 300th anni¬ 
versary of the Post Office itself.; 
Most modern commemoratives are 
large-size stamps. They are 
printed in limited numbers and 
are usually on sale for a short 
time only.. 

For ordinary use 

Definitives are stamps issued for 
ordinary use. They do not mark 
special occasions and their designs 
remain unchanged—or “definite” 
—for a long period. 

Because they have to cater for 
all .rates of postage, definitives 
usually range from a low value to 
a very high one. In most British 
colonies the definitive series starts 
at id. and ends at £1. 

Some countries now change the 


THE 

TED NATIONS 

Space needle 


more than ten ^ years ago, in 
October,’ 1951. Now the UN 
Postal Administration has decided 
to replace the original designs by 
new ones. 

Three of the re-designed stamps 
will appear next month. In the 
first column is the new 5-cents 
vplue. Designed by an Italian 
artist; it shows two hands holding 
together the letters UN. 

* At the same time , a new value, 
11 cents, will be added to the 
definitive series. This will prepay 
the postage on a letter going by 
sea-mail, from UN headquarters 



Jn the United States the 4-cents 
commemorative stamp seen 
here will cele- m 
brate Century £■• g 
21, the inter-1 
national fair C 
and exhibi- I 
tion which 
opens next v & 
week in •.£ 

Seattle, Wash- 
ington. The ;$'.«} 
design of the l 
new stamp 
shows the 

50 - toot v; . . . 

tower, known ' as the Space 
Needle, in the exhibition grounds. 

C. W. Hill 




designs of their definitives every 
four or five years. In Britain we 
are rather slower to change our 
definitive designs. The present 
series of Queen Elizabeth II has 
been in use for nearly nine years. 

The first series of United 
Nations definitives was issued 


in New York, to a destination 
outside the American continent. 

The design of the new 11-cents 
Stamp, pictured here, shows the 
United Nations embjem. All the 
new stamps have the inscription 
“United Nations ”* in the five 
official languages of the UN. 
They are English,’ French, Spanish”. 
Russian, and Chinese. 

The French Post Office has also 
been making 
changes in 
the definitive 
, series. Here 
is the new 25- 
centimes 
value, show¬ 
ing a fierce- 
looking cock, 
with the 
rising sun in 
the b a c k- 
ground. 



A SUCKER FOR 
FISHING 

Russian fishermen are using a 
submarine, a pump and a hose¬ 
pipe for increasing their catches.; 

They work at. night. The 'sub¬ 
marine dives and then a length, 
of 8-inch hose is lowered with a 
powerful . light ’ on the .far end. 
The other end, inside the craft, is; 
attached to -a. pump. Fish, ; 
attracted.by the light, are then 
sucked up the hose to the extent, 
it is claimed, of one ton per hour. 


■'mm sip 

A special signal broadcast over ' 
Central America's short wave'net- : ° 
work is used to warn Red Cross ; 
societies in Costa Rica, El . Salva¬ 
dor, Guatemala, Honduras, and i 
Panama. 

With this system anti-rabies 
vaccine was obtained within a few 
hours from Panama for a child 
in Nicaragua and aid organised 
for flood victims in Costa Rica. 


THE HARTWARP U68I RAHWAY 


Continued from page 9 

pleasant pink glow from the stove 
inside the guard’s van. 

Then, almost before they had 
got used to all this and were won¬ 
dering how long it would .last, 
they saw the greenish light of the 
halfway vent-shaft over their 
heads. George opened the throttle 
a little and they went roaring on 
to the other end. 

They were quite blinded by the 
daylight as they came out into a 
very tangly stretch of the moor 
full of bracken and gorse bushes. 
The track curved round the slope 
of a hill and they looked down 
to see Hartwarp village and the 
recreation field beneath them. 

Charley laughed to himself. To 
think that he was supposed to be 
playing down there on the old 
metal swings and roundabouts, 
and here he- was with -George 
driving a train! 

At the end of the curve they 
went under an old stone bridge 


and then slightly downhill through 
a wood with very green' moss 
beneath the straight trees. 

At the end of this they saw a 
signal set against them. It was 
Charley’s turn to look after the 
brake, and he had to work very 
quickly because of the slope, while 
George cut off the throttle. They 
managed to glide to a halt right 
beneath the signal. 

“It seems a silly idea having a 
signal against you when there’s no 
other locomotive running and the 
line hasn’t been used for years,” 
said George. 

“ Whistle three times ” 

“But I remember now—we 
were supposed to whistle three 
times when we came to the end 
of the dark wood,” said Charley. 

So they whistled loud and 
shrill three times; and with a rusty 
squeak and a clang, the signal fell. 

Rather cautiously, they steamed 
round a meadow beneath one of 


the old quarries. And there, sud¬ 
denly, in front of them, was a 
small signal-box, just like the one 
at Hartwarp. Beyond it was a 
little station surrounded by sheds, « 
gardens and beehives, which were 
so like Uncle Oily’s place that 
theymight have steamed round in 
a circle. What was different, 
though, was the quarry above it 
and the view over the valley on 
the other side. 

The figure of Jo. came racing, 
out of the signal-box. She was 
wearing a proper peaked railway 
hat, waving her arms and show¬ 
ing them where to pull up at. the * 
little old wooden platform. 

The station sign here was as 
grand as Uncle Oily’s, newly - 
painted in the same colours. It ’ 
said QUARRY TERMINUS in i 
letters a foot high and under¬ 
neath, rather smaller, was written 
HARTWARP LIGHT RAIL- ; 
WAY. - ' ' f 

They had arrived! 

To be continued 
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*****************************+********+**********£*****+*+***+***+** 

! PUZZLE PARADE 1 

* * 

Crossword Puzzle 

READING ACROSS, 1 You are probably on one now. 

4 Colourful arc in.the. sky. 8 Passed by or gone. 9 Attrac¬ 
tiveness. . 10 Male horse. 11 Kind of gull, 13 Mark left by 
a wound. 14 Particles of sand. 18 Dance—or stagger ! 

19 When a fight is this it’s unfair. : 21 Young salmon. 23 
Raise. 25 The worjd’s highest mountain. 26 Machine-tool 
for,turning wood. 1 

READING DOWN. 1 A cricketer'can be stumped if he's 
out of it. 2 Downpour of snow and ice from mountain, 

3 Cattle thief. 4 Wild West contests of horse-riding. • 5 Given 
this some people take a mile. 6 One of. the.four-and-twenty 
baked in a pie. 7 Australian creature which carries its young' 
in a pouch. 12 You must break this before reaching the yolk.., 

.15 Light wind, 16 Devise or make'something new. .17 Stick. - 

20 Genuine. 22 Contend or strive for superiority. .’24 Busy • 

insect, "... -* 

Answer .below- . ' * 


11 


Billy solves Ills present problem 



games 
18 letters 


From the. letters given ; below, 
cross outeight forming the name 
of a winter game ; then take six. 
letters to give the name c .of an. 
[indoor, game ,\ tjie. repiaimng foiir„ 
|letters will ; spell the l name ■; of a 
card game,' ; ; - 

■j HSPOLFQANOSLUABSTA 


FOUND BY THE ROADSIDE 

first is in armour, and also My sixth is in water but not in 
; in mail, . ; . . ’ milk. 

My second's in vivid but not in < My. seventh s in poetry, also in 

. pale. • ... * ». . J . T ' P rose > ..: 

\\r * ■ i* I , . :Mv eighth is in stocking but not 

My thud.; is in linnet ; and also • ■ • b , 

in lark ' ~ ‘ ■ - > - ,n hose - . ■ • ;• - . 

' My ninth is in weight but not in 
My fourth is in garden but not load— 

in park. ; ' ; v ... My whole may be seen by the side 

My fifth is in satin and also in silkj of the road. 



iow what have we here? 

flere’s a collection of strange-looking objects. Can you guess 
just what they are ? If it is any help, we can say that they are to 
be seen in a field near Evesham. 


SOME TIME IN 
THE WEEK 

The stars represent the letters of 
an eight-letter word. If you find 
the correct word and put it in 
place of the stars you will . form, 
when the letters are read down¬ 
wards/ eight three-letter words. 
Here is a cine—the long word 
is par to} d week. . ‘ V '- 

A C SC TAJ E 
* * * * * * * * 

K T Y P Y O BE'' 


Oaf Krunclties 

Cut out this fish and stick it in 
the space provided on the side 
of the Quaker Oat Krunchies 
packet so that you can enter 
the Children’s Newspaper 
and Oat Krunchies “Fishing 
Facts ” competition. 



Mixed salad 

l Can you re-arrange the letters in 
the words below to form the name 
.of a salad vegetable? 
j SCREW RATES 

i HUNT THE 
| DETECTIVE 

. Can you re-arrange the Utters 
in the words below to form the 
name of a fictitious detective: A 
clue? 'He has become even more 
hell known through TV. 

TRIM AGE 

Spring flower puzzle 

J am part of an animal. 

But one of four its clear. 

And yet I am a flower, 

Which blooms early in the year. 


It’s a pleasure 

first is in bath but not in tub, 
My second’s in scout but not 
in cub, 

My third is in basin but not in 
dish, 

My fourth is in bait but not in fish. 

My fifth is in time but not in clock, 

My sixth is in - enter, but not in 
knock, 

My last is a letter that's (easily 
. found, ( 1 

You’ll get .it in sight and also in 
sound. 

,My whole gives much pleasure to 
each one of you, ; 

And fills in the hours when you’ve 
no work to do. 


TWO FOR ONE 

First, find a five-letter word 
which will answer each clue. Then 
join the words to form a ten-letter 
word which means unaffected by 
water. 

To irrigate. Conclusive evidence 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Crossword Puzzle. Across 1 Chair. 
4 Rainbow. 8 Elapsed. 9 Charm. 
10 Stallion. 11 Skua. 13 Scar. 

14 Grit. 18 Reel. 19 Onesided. 21 Elver. 
23 Elevate. 25 Everest. 26 Lathe. 
Down 1 Crease. 2 Avalanche: 
3 ; Rustler. 4 Rodeos. -5 Inch] 
6 Blackbird. 7 Wombat. 12 Eggshell. 

15 Breeze. 16 Invent. 17‘Adhere, 


20 True. 22 Vie. 24 Ant. Three 
games from 18 letters. Football ; 
squash ; snap. Now what have we 
here ? They are cones used for forcing 
rhubarb. Some time in the week. Satur¬ 
day. Found by the roadside. Milestone. 
Mixed salad. Watercress. Hunt the 
detective. Maigret. Spring flower 
puzzle. Coltsfoot. It’s a pleasure. 
Hobbies. Two for one. Water ; 
proof ; WATERPROOF. 


JJilly was faced with a problem. 

During the next few days 
there was the wedding anniversary 
of mummy and daddy; mummy’s 
birthday; and his friend Jean’s 
birthday. And all he had was one 
shilling and fourpence, an empty 
lemonade bottle on which he 
could collect threepence, and a 
crumpled but unused twopenny 
postage stamp. 

“One and ninepence!’’ he 
mumbled to himself. “Shan’t get 
many presents with that.” He 
racked his brains to think of ways 
of getting some more. He asked 
mummy if she wanted any errands 
run . . . “No thank you.” Was 
there any odd job that daddy 
wanted doing * * , “No thank 
you, son,” ■. s 

Billy wandered into the gs rden, 
his hands in his pockets, thinking 
hard how he might raise a little 
cash. He kicked a stone dong 
the path. 


MY MORNING 
THANK YOU 

J heard the birds sing 
1 Very early ; today, . 

In the tall leafy poplar - tree? 
Over the way: J \ 

“ Get up now,” they called, 

“ Lovely "day! ‘ Lovely' day! ” 

Then I thanked God for trees 
Where the joyful birds nest, 

'I thanked Him"for all the things 
Children love best, 

For each day’s work arid, pl^y, 
And my night’s cosy. rpst. 


“Hey, careful, son,” cried 
daddy. “There’s some window 
panes there I must put up in the 
garage out of the way. I bought 
a few spare ones—with you 
around I need them!” 

There was nothing to be done 
in the garden so Billy wandered 
down to the shops to claim the 
threepence' on his empty bottle 
and to see if he could buy three 
reasonable presents for Is. 9d. 

Brainwave! 

It .was in the. stationery shop 
that Billy had his brainwave. On 
the wall was a travel poster show¬ 
ing the Swiss Alps with a ski-ec 
and in the foreground a railway 
train. “How much is that?” he 
asked the assistant. “I’ve only got 
one, and nine,” he added. “I want 
it,for- a’.present.” , ’ .. 

“Well, "in that case it costs 
exactly one and nine,” Jaid the 
assistant,Tubbing the two shillings 
mark off ft and' handing it to 
Billy. 

Billy raced back home with his 
poster. Then he collected the 
scissors, adhesive tape, and three 
•panes of glass from the garage. 
An hour, later he came out of 
His room, a broad grin on his 
face, ; ' ’ 

‘ On Monday -L he presented 
mummy and daddy with a picture 
of the Swiss Alps. On Tuesday he 
gave Jean a lovely picture of a 
train. And. on Friday mummy 
received , a birthday, painting of a 
ski-er racing down the snowy 
slopes, ; ' ’ .. 

Billy had solved his present 
problem. -■ 


SCHOOLGIRLS PICTURE LIBRARV 



Four exciting new 
stories told all ; 
in pictures 
every month 


Star choice for April: 


No. 163 


MAKERS 
OA TOIR-’ 


This isSue Bristow, lively leader of a 
musical foursome who attract trouble 
like a magnet 1 


Your other 3 titles on sale now : 

No. 160 “ SCHOOL ON A LINER ” 
No. 161 “MY SISTER ROSA” 

No. 162 “ BUTTERCUP RAILWAY ” 

rinn shilling 
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'T'OO often Mrs. Bessie rarkin- 
^ son had to dash out of the 
kitchen to separate two or even 
more of her five sons who were 
fighting. Then she took an 
interest in boxing—and that 
solved all her problems. She 
encouraged 14-year-old Ian to 
join the Wakefield White Rose 
Boxing Club—and then the 
others. 

Now twice a week she takes 
two. hours of! from household 
chores to supervise their training 
at the club, and she never misses 
any of their bouts. 

Said Mrs. Parkinson at her 
home in Wakefield: 

• “This boxing has given me a 
tremendous new interest in life. 

1 help to coach the boys at home 
and sorrje nights I get them out on 
training runs. I keep an eye on 
their diet, too, making sure they 
don’t have too many cakes. and 
sweets.” 

The boys have quickly made 
their mark in local boxing! And 
now Ian and 12-year-old Roger" 
have both become Yorkshire 
schoolboy champions—and Roger 
is in the running to get into the 
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National Schoolboys Boxing 
Championships. 

Twins Alan- and Alwyn, aged 
11, are determined to become 
champions together, although 
they are still in the novice stage— 


and seven-year-old Nigel has just 
started boxing, taking lessons from 
his mother at home. 

Said Ian: “We want to do well 
for mum’s sake. She’s so keen 
we would hate to let her down.” 


the old suit help Hounslow? 


TpjTE’S not exactly superstitious. 
* .. * . but Mr, Bert Beattie, the 

manager of the Hounslow Town 
football team will be wearing a 
15-year-old suit when the 
players trot on to the Wembley 
Stadium on Saturday to meet 
Crook Town in the Amateur Cup 
Final* 

Mr. Beattie got the suit out 
for the first round Cup-tie, and 
his team have insisted on him 
wearing it for every Cup-tie since 
—just for luck. 

Hounslow Town will be making 
their first appearance in the 
Amateur Cup Final, The Athenian 
League team of Middlesex caused 
a sensation in the Semi-Finals 
when they beat Bishop Auckland 
(ten times winners of the Cup) 


and thus prevented an all- 
Northern Final. 

Hounslow owe much to captain 
George Taylor, who joined the 
club in 1955 and has since won 
almost every honour in the game 
—except a Cup medal. An 
engineer from Motherwell, 
“Jock” Taylor played 14 times 
for Scotland as a full-back, and 
captained his country’s amateurs. 
Now he hopes to add that Cup- 
winners’ medal to his collection. 

For Crook this will be their 
third visit to Wembley; they won 
the Cup there in 1959 and drew 
in 1954 before taking the trophy 
in a second replay. 

The ball-boys will also be 
coming from the north, for the 
selection was made this year by 
the Cumberland Schools FA. 


four of the home countries 
are concerned in international 
matches. On Wednesday Wales 
.meet Ireland, and on Saturday 
Scotland and England meet at 
Hampden Park. The Scots are 
leading the table with four points, 
victory or even a draw for Scot¬ 
land will clinch the title for them 
for the first time since 19 51. 


Free sorts it 
Hie Athletes’ 
Cup Final 

'JhtE Athletes’ Cup Final—that is 
the name many people give 
to the London-to-Brighton club 
relay race, which is again taking 
place this week. 

Starting at Old Palace Yard, 
Westminster, The race is run over 
twelve stages varying in distance 
between 2| miles and 6 miles. 
Altogether 240 runners represent¬ 
ing twenty of Britain’s outstand¬ 
ing athletics clubs will take part 
in the race, which is 55 miles 
1,060 yards long. 

The record for the complete 
distance is just under 4? hours, 
and there is also keen competition 
to set up individual records over 
the various stages. But this is a 
team event and victory means 
more than personal records. 

Derby and County AC have 
won the London-to-Brighton relay 
for the past three years, and with 
the Keily brothers, Dominic and 
Joe, . Peter Wilkinson, the 
Marathon champion, six-miler 
Mike Bullivant, and Ted Matley, 
international cross-country runner, 
in their team, they are favourites 
to win for the fourth successive 
year. . 

Their strongest opposition is 
likely to come from Portsmouth, 
led by the two international stars, 
Bruce Tulloh and Martin Hyman. 
These two will probably run the 
two six-mile stages. 



WORLD 

CUP 

CORNER 


In 


Brazil, President Dr. Janio 
Quadros has formed a com¬ 
mittee of members of his govern¬ 
ment whose sole object is to keep 
him informed of World Cup plans 
and preparations throughout the 
rest of the football-playing, 
nations. 

C1R STANLEY ROUS, himself 
^ a former Football League 
referee and now President of 
FIFA, has been placed in charge, 
of the World Cup Referee and 
Arbitration Committee to whom 
all problems arising from the 
finals in Chile will be passed. 

A. number of South American; 

writers have given their 
opinion as to which referee is 
most qualified to take control of 
the Grand Final in Santiago on 
17th June. They narrowed their 
choice to:. Ken Aston of England! 
Albert Dusch of West Germany, 
Senor Gardeazabal of Spain, and 
Luis Ventre of Argentina. The 
majority of them hope it will be 
the Englishman—a view not 
shared in this country. For all 
games must have neutral referees l 
South Americans also say that 
England will win her preliminary 
group at Rancagua against 
Argentina, Bulgaria, and Hungary. 
Argentina provides the stiffest 
opposition, but they never play 
in the rain and Rancagua had 
twice as much rain last June as 
in any other month of the year. 


I got this 
smashing 
booklet 


FREE 




UNBEATEN 
mTHREE 
WEMBLEY 
CUPFINAU 


THAT MS 
THE UNIQUE. 

EECOKD OF 

DICK PYM , WHO KEPT < 20 M. FOK 
BOLTON WANDEKEKS INTHEIK.RA.CUP 
VICTORIES OF 1923,I92& AND 1929 


IN THE THIRD OF THESE DICK WAS NOT KEALLY 
FIT TO PLAY BECAUSE OF A THISH INJURY. IT 
WAS BY THE SPECIAL WISH OF HIS TEAM MATES, 
SUCH WAS THEIR FAITH IN HIM,THAT HE WAS 
INCLUDED ■ • • ALL THEGOAL-KICKS VJEZE 
TAKEN BY THE FULL SACKS. . 


Send today for 

HINTS ON OVERHAULING YOUR BIKE—Free. 

This tells you how to keep your bicycle in first class 
order and how to ride more comfortably. 

Fill iri this coupon today __ 


To FIBRAX Ltd., 110 Ormside Street, London, S.E.15. 

Please send me a FREE copy of OVERHAULING YOUR BIKE. I enclose 
2d. stamp for postage. 

My name Is... 

.CN5 


1 


j 



SCRAPBOOK—GOLF, 



ALL -ROUND ALF/E 

. 


f>|£l 
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